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T”] at the Churcli Room, Lyndhurst Road Ohurch. 

evening, February ^1“’ Department, has promised to lecture on 

Mr. Sadler, of the £o an exceptionally 

.. Or. Arnold of asjon, and the Hon. Secretary will be glad to 

large audience on tni j^g^bers of any Branch, and their friends, 

supply cards of mvi ggs Lyndhurst Road, and the Church is also 

Hampstead^ 

only five minutes Sec., Mrs. E. L. Franklin, 50 

HYDE PAKK AthomeThursdaymorning,s.— Onjan 23rd 

Forchester lerra „ University College School, lectured on 

Mr. J- L- Paton, »» at ^ at QO, Lancaster Gate, by kind 

and sa^nel. Esq., h, Ih; cLi;.- 

February Schorstein will lecture at 8.45, on “Some Signs 

f Overnressure ” Dr. Morley Fletcher in the chair. March 27th, Mrs. 
Ishley earns- Wilson (Mary L. G. Petrie, B.A.) will lecture on “ He that 
questioneth much shall learn much,” at 5 p.m., at 33. Caveird.sh Square, 
bv kind permission of Mrs. Symes Thompson, who will take the chair. 
Tea and colfee at 4.30. In May, Dr. Schofield has promised to speak. 
Brush -drawing lessons by Mr. Cooke, jun., Swedish drill lessons by a 
student of Madame Bergman Osterberg’s, and Handwork classes are 
arranged by this branch. Particulars from Mrs. Franklin. 

Scarborough.— On January 8th the annual meeting of the Scarborough 
Branch of the P.N.E.U. was held in the School of Art, kindly lent by the 
Committee. The attraction of the evening was the exhibition of students’ 
work, past and present, and there were many beautiful specimens of work 
on the walls. After spending the first hour in a social way, the Bishop of 
Hull gave a capital address to the members, mainly on the lines of the work 
done by the Union. He gave a sketch of the ground which has been 
covered by the Branch during the five jears of its existence, and touched 
on the chief aims to be kept in view. In conclusion he drew a beautiful 
simile from the Psalm where the young men are to be as plants about the 
house, and the maidens as polished stones in the palace. The last hour of 
the evening was devoted to music, which was under the direction of 
Dr. Thomas Ely, Mus. Doc., Lond., F.C.O. Several new members were 
enrolled. 

St. John’s Wood. — We are sorry to announce that the Rev. J. R- 
Taft, D.D., M.A., F. R.C.S., will be unable to give his lecture on “ Corn m on 
sense, common faults and common fancies in modern education, 
February 16th, owing to illness. Miss Carta Sturge has kindly consented 
to take his place, and will lecture on “ The place of imagination and 
poetry in education.” 

Woodford and Wanstead.— O wing to illness Mrs. Lemon was 
unable to give her lecture on “Our Friends the Birds.”— In March, 
rs. owson, L.R.C.P., has, in answer to many requests from mem 
n y promised to give an address on “ Punishment.” Date to 
announced later. 
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‘‘ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


thp: discipline and organization of 

THE MIND. 

By Mrs. Dowson, L.R.C.P. & S., I. 

(Continued from page gz.) 

We are so accustomed to scrap knowledge, to mental powers 
wasted for want of discipline and organization, that it takes 
time for us ordinary parents and teachers to see the crying 
need for a better intellectual economy ; it takes time for us to 
realize how sad is the misspending of our children's strength 
for want of a kind of discipline and a kind of knowledge, the 
value of which is slowly but surely coming into recognition 
among educational experts, and is indeed beginning to shew 
itself in practical use in countries other than our own. 

There are wise people who tell us that not only in the 
higher forms of higher schools, as in Italy, but all through 
the process of education after the primary stage is passed, 
children should be taug'ht about thinking and reasoning, about 
knowing and not knowing, and even something concerning 
the deep problems of existence. Ihey should be led, we are 
told, step by step, keeping time with the steps they take in 
learning other things, into the art of organization, the art of 
bringing all they learn, science, letters and what not, into some 
3-pproach to a unified, inter-related whole. If we can effect 
this we shall be able to put into the hands of a child an 
instrument of moral as well as of mental discipline, and a 
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work to do that nobody else, great or smallThas 
“ or ever can do for him. However wide may be the 
terntorv of knowledge over which, by grace of other men, he 
wanders, a child who has acquired <0 organizing 

work 

fancy nimseii a iviug. 

define, it will not be the fault of his 


wanders, a child who Has acquu«.u ^ o. .a. .aizo ^^^nizing 
work will not be likely to become an intellectual tramp or to 


himself a king. However carefully he may have learnt 
to observe and to define, it will not be the fault of his 
education if in after life he loses sight of the many con- 
siderations that qualify the value of his results, and limit the 
scope of his operations. He at least will not be likely to 
make the mistake so frequently made by men one would 
expect to know better, the mistake of regarding a simplicity 
of method in study for a simplicity of the one subject of all 
study, human experience. 

There are, of course, practical difficulties in leading young 
children, even after the earliest educational stages have been 
passed, along the road in which they may learn to bring the 
different items of their knowledge into recognized relation ; 
but these difficulties are felt most severely by parents and 
teachers whose own thinking is disconnected and undisciplined. 
M hen knowledge has been organized the connections between 
fact and fact are ready-made in the mind, and do not have to 
be hunted up on the spur of the moment as they are called 
for by the child ; the different methods in which the plain 
man, the scientific student, and the deep thinker approach 
any given fact, are familiar; and the multitudinous parts of 
knowledge are already wrought together into a living fabric 
instead of being tied up in isolated packets with mental 
red tape, and pigeon-holed in out-of-the-way departments of 
the Qrcumlocution Office of a mechanical brain. 

ihe difficulty of educating children in the organic way lies 
^ sure, in finding teachers rightly prepared, 

in ib ^3-ve trodden that way themselves and gained 

ovpr-A^-^'^ iiothing else can give. It is hardly possible to 
adeauatp”^^\^ hardly possible to give an 

obtained tvT paper or by word of mouth, of the power 

of Ae philosopHcType“' '‘'“‘"'P''"® 

ond effertivo^^ ®®**®olves, is the chief mark of a developed 
and tel" “1 ' ahall all agree .hat first 

Its mark, good judgment. un 
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disciplined mind shows good judgment in regard to the 
narrowest sphere except by something like an accident. If a 
man frequently judges well in a narrow sphere his mind has 
in some degree undergone effective discipline. It may be the 
discipline of a long, or a short but vivid, personal experience ; 
it may be the wider discipline of some kind of science 
tempering his native powers to skill and penetration, and 
fitting them perhaps for any sphere, however large ; but the 
highest skill must be baffled by higgledy-piggledy facts, by 
subjects kept apart one from another although their value and 
their meaning cannot be seen until they have been brought 
together. Given the habit of mental construction by which 
the separate living stones of knowledge are fitted as they 
come into their right places in relation one with another, and 
then, but only then, a survey of the whole as an intellectual 
and intelligible structure becomes possible, a disciplined 
judgment finds its appropriate sphere, and the true mental 
king comes into his own. Once the mind’s building process 
is set going, new stones, new walls, may be added as fresh 
material accumulates, without producing any confusion or 
distress, but rather with an increase of power and of scope 
for the advantageous use of power. Good judgment exercised 
in such a sphere deals with each thing that comes as in 
certain respects a familiar thing through the known require- 
ments of the structure, and the manifest relations between 
the part and the whole to which it belongs. Nothing, I 
suppose, is more surprising to the higgledy-piggledy person 
than the ease with which the trained man, whose knowledge 
is in some sort unified, deals with an entirely new fact or 
group of facts. The great test of mental discipline and 
organization is the judgment shewn concerning new things, 
and new situations or conditions of old things. It has been 
said, too, that every new bit of knowledge we acquire should 
make a difference to every other bit we possess, and should 
itself in its turn be modified by all the rest ; but obviously 
this, like good judgment, is impossible if knowledge is in 
scattered heaps or separate pigeon-holes ; it can occur only 
where facts are wrought into a structural whole in which every 
addition is an incorporation and must of necessity make a 
general change. It is this vital interconnection between the 
constituent elements of knowledge that enables the man of 
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ffood judgment to judge well in many subjects, and judge so 
fstonishingly well in subjects that are new 

Another mark of the effective mind is the power to select 
what it requires for any piece of work and to reject what it 
does not require, the power to sift as it goes along the wheat 
from the chaff. Take, for example, a man who is studying 
some important problem in political administration : he has 
to read Ulue-books, travellers accounts, the history of many 
lands and nations ; he has to talk with people of many kinds, 
and hear all manner of conflicting opinions. He will be 
paralyzed unless his mind can act like a living and intelligent 
sieve, selecting out of this disorderly mass of material only 
the relevant idiCi?,, only the valuable opinions for consideration. 
Most likely he has to deal swiftly with everything ; to read a 
Blue-book selecting as he goes along, to hear a man talk and 
sweep away nine-tenths of what he says as useless for the 
purpose in hand. No man whose mind has not been dis- 
ciplined and whose knowledge, as far as the particular subject 
is concerned, has not been organized, can do a piece of work 
like this. 

ihe scope of memory, too, is enlarged by an education of 
this kind. A man whose native memory of unrelated facts is 
not beyond the average may display a wonderful memory for 
facts that have been brought together in a rational system. 

he schemes of artificial mnemonics, memorizing schemes, 
are all based on the principle of association. Loose chaotic 
acts are associated in the mind with something systematic; 
ey are made to hang together as beads hang together on a 
so the mind is enabled to grip them as if they 
It is rational links really belonging to them, 

anv ^ ^®*^ory that is improved by these systems or by 

wa atui' ^ ; it is simply that 

as parts raw”!r good or bad, of dealing with them 

“ayT. rhtmf" “ «“<i«al mean! of linking 

is wanting- hut memory, when rational connection 

it was before. Wp ^ itself remains as bad as 

fail to keen i Parents and teachers, should never 

^«ipii„rrh« ir:r’ i'‘™s process of intellectual 

memory by any s h^^ possible to improve the native 
the only lep-itimlf^ practice whatever; and that 

e Way to extend its operation is to build 
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every fact into the mind’s structure of knowledge, to give it a 
place and a function in reference to other facts, to show 
its real meaning and value in relation to the world of 
intellectual interest to which the mind most readily and easily 
attends. Illegitimate methods may fix facts for a time; but the 
artificial string sooner or later gives way and the beads are 
scattered, possibly without even being missed, since the man 
content to hold them in such a fashion cannot have perceived 
their worth or the message of beauty and truth they might 
have brought into his mind. 

“ Tlze more other facts” says Professor James, “a fact is 
associated with in the mind, the better possession of it otcr memory 
retains. Each of its associates becomes a hook to which it 
hangs, a means to fish it up by when sunk beneath the 
surface. Together, they form a network of attachments by 
which it is woven into the entire tissue of our thought. The 
‘ secret of a good memory ’ is thus the secret of forming 
diverse and multiple associations with every fact we care 
to retain. But this forming of associations with a fact, what 
is it but thinking about the fact as much as possible? Briefly, 
then, of two men with the same outward experiences and the 
same amount of native tenacity, the one' who thinks over his 
experiences most, and weaves them into systematic relations 
with each other, will be the one with the best memory.” 

Here is another metaphor for our instruction : the know- 
ledge we gain should be a network, a woven tissue, fact 
fitting in with fact, subject interpenetrating subject. Plainly 
this cannot be effected by artificial memorizing nor by 
‘ cram.’ As Professor James remarks, there is no moral 
turpitude about cram ; if it could succeed it would be the 
best plan, as it is certainly the quickest ; the truth is that it 
cannot succeed, because brain-organizing takes time; there 
must be time for steady thinking, time for growing, time for 
fixing in the very stuff of the brain the nerve connections 
thinking opens up. The improvement of memory is really 
an improvement in thinking, and in the weaving of the tissue 
of our knowledge. We remember what we are vividly 
interested in, but our interest in anything depends upon the 
number of links it has with our general stock of interesting 
facts, on the number of ‘hooks’ in our stock for which we 
have detected ‘ eyes ’ in the new thing. When its eyes find 
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their hooks it becomes ^ c, and 

we think it over and through with all the advantage of the 
context to which it really belongs and in relation to which it 
is both valuable and interesting. Professor James says that a 
science is a labour-saving contrivance because it fastens facts 
together in a rational system ; but, he goes on, “A philosophic 
system, in which (xll thtti^s found their rational explanation 

and were connected together would be the perfect 

mnemonic system, in which the greatest economy of means 
would bring about the greatest richness of results. So that 
if we have poor desultory memories, we can save ourselves 
by cultivating the philosophic turn of mind.” 

A teacher whose memory, selective power, and judgment 
have been enabled to act to high advantage by means of a 
discipline in the course of which the diverse elements of his 
knowledge have been wrought together, is likely, other things 
being equal, to be a better teacher than one who has far more 
knowledge, if that knowledge is of the higgledy-piggledy 
sort. If he is able to profit by a philosophic discipline 
bringing all things more or less together under groupings 
of principle, bringing into harmony seeming contradictions, 
and displaying the common ground of very different-looking 
things, he will be far better able to overcome the difficulty 
® minds of young children for culture by 

e ^ame kind of intellectual discipline. Teachers of this 
sort wi alter once more for the children with whom they 
^ general psychological atmosphere, just as 

^ scientific thinking has altered it during the 
scienrH^ years, since Herbert Spencer pleaded for 

education^ Tf jn.strument and most precious gift of 

in develonm f ^i! teachers takes this further step 

them for th^" ^ ^ rn’nds of our children will be drawn after 

more profound ly''perhaprtr^* as climate always tells, 
bring to bear ^ P ^P"* »ny other influence we can 

development'^shVu^d go on ^^^^^^^ional 

ment of everv nrr. ^ *^be natural develop- 

a grand thing thafs^^""^ mind. It has been for the world 
stage, but we must men have reached the scientific 

the good of it • the there too long or we shall lose 

IS to be reckoned with now and always 
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the law of our being, that unless we go forward we go back. 
Science has opened up mines of intellectual wealth ; it has 
changed for us the face of the earth and sky ; but now that 
we have entered into possession of our wealth and walk 
about over new lands, not ungratefully, not disdainfully, but 
as passing from a good thing to a better that includes it, we 
must turn our faces upwards, where science itself directs us. 


towards the coming light. “ Science, minus the philosophical 
spirit,” says a great scientific man, “ narrows the mental field.” 

“ One of two things,” says Fouillee, “ befalls all men of science 
who have received no philosophical culture ; they either 
remain in an attitude of complete indifference and positivist 
scepticism, or they fashion a more or less novel philosophy 
for themselves.” This is not the time to show how disastrous 
to good thinking has been the fashioning of novel philosophies 
for themselves by certain scientific men : _we can but deplore 
the fact, that through ignorance of what had already been 
done for them, they have been so greatly at a loss as to feel 
obliged to misuse their powers in a manner far worse than 
wasteful and unprofitable. 

For us the point of the matter just now is that scientific men 
are finding their need of philosophical expanse and philoso- 
phical investigation ; because by their attitude they point out 
the way in which our children must go. There is no supreme 
advantage in the scientific stage ; it is not the highest and 
the best. “The aspiration to be scientific” says Professor 
James, “ is such an idol of the tribe to the present generation, 
is so sucked in with his mother’s milk by every one of us, 
that we find it hard to conceive of a creature who should not 
feel it, and harder still to treat it freely as the altogether 
peculiar and one-sided subjective interest which it is. 

As a matter of fact we need no longer talk of aspiring to be 
scientific, we scientific, at least in the sense in which we 
might be said formerly to be literary, and to possess a 
of the humane letters and the arts. In the degree in which 
our minds are disciplined at all, and our knowledge oetter 
than a chaos, our order and our discipline are of 
rather than of any other type. If there were no ^^^r her step 
visible to us, it might be our duty to be content ; but t 
the further step, and every progressive individual min'! 
working to the limit of its powers feels the need of this step. 
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aUhougl. it may not always perceive where it lies What is 
true of the individual is true of the race this matter: 
“Science, minus the philosophical spirit, let me quote once 
more, '• mrmws the mental field.” If we would not have our 
children cramped in vision and in power we must see that 
they are able to>dvance to a culture which is in method and 
in spirit of the philosophic type. 

When we look into the meaning of all this, we discover 
that there is nothing deterrent or alarming about the call to 
philosophic discipline as a necessary step in education, both 
for teachers and the taught it is only a call to better thinking- 
thinking more careful and critical, more reverent and humble, 
more truth-loving and persevering, more free from the 
bondage of intellectual convention and prejudice, more 
courageous and devout before the opportunities given us to 
use the powers we possess. “ For the vast majority,” says 
Lessing, “ the goal of their reflection is the spot where they 
grow tired of reflection.” The call to philosophy is a call to 
set that goal a stage farther on, and to be less easily tired of 
thinking as we ought to think. “ Metaphysics,” says James, 

“ means nothing but an unusually obstinate effort to think 
clearly, and Ladd tells us that “philosophy owes its origin 
and justification, in its modern form as a distinct discipline 
and pursuit, to the failure of each and all of the positive 
sciences to satisfy’ the most profound and imperative demands 
o human reason. In literature, in poetry and art in general, 
we deal uncritically with the great’realities of life, with the 
meaning of perception, with mind and conduct and 
purpose in life. In science we deal critically enough with a 
• knowledge, w’hich w’e have constructed 

but ^ picture of what we imagine things to be: 

but this world of science is either abstract or ideal ; it is made 

to so to th of reality, it never goes nor tries 

upon which ^ things, it never criticizes the assumptions 
whole real wL^ro^'^ something to take the 

with it and with tu ^ whole, to deal critically 

scientific building assumptions on which the 

conduct tho ei.K-" -'* > ’u a word, to treat reality and life and 

systematic fashion ^ t'orld of men, after a critical and 
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If there is one advantage superior to others obtained in ihe 
philosophic discipline it is the advantage of discouraging an 
attitude of cocksureness, and substituting for it intellectual 
humility and reverence. It is time for us of the modern 
world to learn this lesson ; we have been a little too much 
like a certain type of clever board-school-boy— an effective 
contrast to Newton humbly gathering pebbles, as he said, 
upon the shore ; we have mistaken neat descriptions for a full 
explanation ; and because w’e have acquired sacks of pebbles 
and ticketed them off in mineralogical cabinets under heads 
and sub-heads, and sub-sub-sub-heads, some of us fancy our- 
selves acquainted with the secret of “the flower in the 
crannied wall,” and think we are able to lay down, in the black 
and white of an article in the reviews, “ what God and man 
is.” There are two cures for this, an all-penetrating religion 
and an insight into philosophic method ; but religion cannot 
be commanded, and some degree of philosophic discipline 
is within the reach of most of us who belong to the so-called 
educated classes. It is something to have a telescope that 
we can at will put to our intellectual eyes, even if the eyes of 
the inmost, the eyes by which we may see into the heart of 
life, are not yet opened to the light. The philosophic telescope 
does not a little sometimes towards opening those other eyes; 
and at least it hinders men, once they have seen through it, 
from growing so intellectually short-sighted as to deny that 
there is anything a telescope can sliow. Why’, then, do so 
few among us lift it to our eyes r The question takes, perhaps, 
a more useful form if we ask why most people leave philosophy 
out of account in educational discipline, and are startled, if 
not shocked, at the proposal to train teachers and children 
by its aid. Part of this is due, of course, to fetish worship of 
the scientific idol ; another and important part to a misunder- 
standing of the character and function of philosophic thought, 
a misunderstanding which, as Dr. Ladd says, has tended in 
no small degree to produce distrust towards the particular 
discipline which the word represents.” When philosophy is 
looked upon as a rival to the sciences, or as the occupation of 
fanciful speculative minds, or as a prolonged but useless e ort 
to lay the dust the philosophers themselves hive kicked up, 
we cannot wonder if its power to train the mind and organize, 
as nothing else in the whole curriculum of the schools can 
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ranize the mind s conterus, . f. 

crv of the scientific men should remove some of this prejudice. 
We hear it on all sides. Haeckel has complained of “the 
lack of philosophical culture which characterizes most of the 
, ” and savs that it is in consequence of 


We hear it on all sides. Haeckel has complained of “the 
ack of philosop 

ha^sicists of the ^ ^ , ' , - 

this lack that they “ cherish the strange illusion that they can 
construct the edifice of natural science from facts without a 
philosophical conitection of the same ; and we learn from Her- 
bart, the great student and teacher of educational principles, 
that “it cannot be otherwise than that the neglect of 
philosophy should result in a frivolous or perverted treatment 
of the fundamental principles of all the sciences.” It is 
becoming obvious to us that the relation of the philosophic 
discipline to that of the particular sciences must be intimate 
and vitally important ; and that a culture which remains 
scientific and stops short of the philosophic stage is hardly 
worthy of the name. The relation of the philosophic 
discipline to that of literature and the arts is different, but 
in regard to the efficiency and expansion of the mind it is no 
less a matter of practical importance to us all. There are 
fetishes other than the scientific kind ; there are other in- 
tellectual errors too ; and the tendency to under-rate the 
value of the sciences, and the absence of a large and strong 
grasp of ethical principles are conspicuous defects of a culture 
purely artistic and literary in character. These defects are 
at least as impeding to a balanced development as are any 
of the evils of uncorrected science. 

It is as an educational discipline, rather than as a source of 
new knowledge, that philosophy gains its chief triumphs, 
from the nature of its method and its .subject-matter, its 
e nite acquired results are for ever progressing towards a 
goa t ey do not reach, for ever undergoing afresh some 
cri ica readjustment. We have not attained finality even in 
r ®™paratiyely simple descriptive work of science, although 

somewb 7 ^^ Possible, if not indeed 

dedr. " discipline of philosophy 

as nothing^ elsf doe emphasizes, 

between m character of the relations 

beino- thp nature, the fathomless mysteries of his 

knowledge 'the m^ m the mere existence of his 

personality and powir possibilities of his unfinished 
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It would be a mistake to hurry on the philosophic stage 
where men are not prepared for it ; as great a mistake, perhaps, 
as o stop short before it when we are certain to need what it 
will bring. We have striking examples of the effect upon 
national life of misplacing the stages of culture, and of 
arresting the^m at one or another instead of passing on to the 
next. In China there is the remarkable spectacle of a 
nation whose education consists almost wholly in studying 
a crystallized body of the literature of the past, and practising 
a ceremonial resting upon its authority. In the Indian 
Peninsula we find a civilization of great antiquity paralyzed 
by a premature attainment of the philosophic stage. We 
have not, as yet, had time to produce a nation arrested in the 
scientific stage, but there are already signs of what that 
nation will be like when a sufficient time has gone by. It is 
possible that Japan may some day afford us an example, for 
the Japanese .seem capable of doing pretty nearly what they 
please, and their pleasure is neither towards religion nor 
philosophy, although their interests and their ambitions alike 
lead them tow’ards the sciences and the arts. 

Our examples of the effect of arrest in science are individual ; 
and of these we have at present far more than enough : it is 
for us to do our share towards changing for the better the 
‘ psychological climate ’ in which our children are to breathe 
and live, and towards bringing to bear upon them when their 
mental development is sufficiently ripe, the discipline of a 
culture that shall at once elevate and strengthen their powers 
and bind into an organic oneness the diverse elements of 
their knowledge. 

I will not close this address without some definite practical 
suggestions, although I think that its whole tenor is practical 
from beginning to end. I have spoken of two things in 
particular; the need of creating a ‘ psychological climate of 
the philosophic kind, to correct the scientific climate that has 
been formed around us during the last quarter of a century 
and the need of bringing to bear upon children the 


or so 


actual discipline of a training in better thinking and deeper 
thinking, a training in the study of mind, of conduct, of 
reality, and of knowledge as knowledge, according to the 
spirit and methods of philosophy. As parents our first 
business is with the ‘climate,^ and consequently with ourselves. 
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and organization of the mind. 


It is our business to study psychology and ethics above all, at 
least in their elements and first principles. It is our business 
also to make an attempt at the “ unusually obstinate effort to 
think clearly” needed for an inspection of the foundations 
upon which science takes its stand. To organize our own 
knowledge and discipline our own minds is the way to give 
our children the best atmosphere for mental health and 
mental growth, and it is our contribution towards bringing on 
the next great educational advance, the advance in which the 
progressive races of the world, having neither taken the step 
too soon nor come to a standstill before it had been reached, 
will find the divided elements of literary and scientific know- 
ledge transcended, interpenetrated, and in some sort made 
at one. 


MEMORY AND FORGETFULNESS. 

By C. D. Olive, M.A. 

All of you, I think, must have noticed how much more 
retentive the memory is in childhood than at any later age : 
how quickly mere infants learn poetry, for example, and 
enjoy the learning of it ; but how difficult it is for most’of us 
who are grown up to remember perfectly even a few verses. 

It has been said that the reason is that in childhood the 
brain is like a clean piece of blotting paper, unmarked by 
any impressions, and the first impressions are without 
difficulty reproduced ; as by holding the blotting paper up to 
the light we can read the first letter or other writing that has 
been blotted. But each fresh use of the blotting paper makes 
it more difficult to read the message of the ink absorbed by 
it, and similarly, each fresh series of impressions printed on 
the brain makes it more difficult to recall previous impressions 
in their order accurately.* 

And for this reason it is so important that the child’s mind 
should be stored with good and profitable and pleasurable 
recollections : that the child’s brain, while most impression- 
able and as yet unimpressed, should receive, in so far as may 
be possible, only such impressions as are healthy and will be 
useful and productive of happiness in later life. 

And here at the outset, as we observe the very dawn of 
thought, we are struck by one phase of Memory — its 
capriciousness. Some things that a child learns in infancy, 
it never forgets ; others seem to pass away completely, as 
though the impressions on the brain w'ere absolutely effaced 
so soon as the exciting cause has disappeared. For example, 
how quickly a child forgets a language, learnt in infancy and 
spoken glibly perhaps in childhood for years, if he passes to 
another country or loses the companions who have spoken 
this particular language. I have sometimes had boys come 
to my school who have been brought up in France, or among 
French-speaking people — up to the age of five or six bi- ingua , 
or perhaps more voluble in French-and their parents have 
told me triumphantly, » You will find him good at 

■ * This is not, of courseT^ntific explanation of Memory_it is perhaps no more 
than an analogy. 


